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which founded schools for the children of Nonconformists.
There ensued a period of more or less amicable rivalry, in which
the competitors were concerned to anticipate and outstrip the
advent of a system of State education, while the State itself was
content for long years to be left out of the running. But the
attempt to construct a national scheme of education on the
basis of voluntary contributions by different religious bodies was
necessarily doomed to failure. Appealing to the charitable in-
stincts of their supporters, both societies were compelled to plead
that they existed 'for the education of the poor'; and they were
thus condemned by their nature to perpetuate an old English
tradition, unsuited to a new democratic age, that education was
a charity rather than a right.1 Nor were voluntary subscriptions,
on whatever ground they were solicited, and however liberally
they were given, adequate to the task of providing education for
an industrialized country which was increasing its population
by leaps and bounds. Both societies, indeed, attempted to re-
duce to a minimum the cost of the instruction which they pro-
vided by employing a monitorial system, under which the elder
pupils taught the younger, and the payment of salaries to
teachers became almost unnecessary. But the expedient was a
poor thing in comparison with the Prussian system of trained
schoolmasters; and the expense of providing the necessary
school-buildings still remained.

A new system was obviously necessary, in which education
would be provided for all as a right, and not for ethe Poor' as a
charity, and in which the cost would be borne by all, through
the payment of rates and taxes, and not by the few who were
able and willing to pay voluntary contributions. Slowly Eng-
land resigned itself to the necessity of a State service of education
financed, like other State services, from the funds of the State-
In this respect, as in so many others (the history of poor relief,
for example, and the general history of English administration),
the Reform Bill of 1832 marked an epoch. Just as the Revolu-

1 The National Society styled itself a society 'for promoting the education of the
Poor in the principles of the Church of England'. The British Society, which began
with the efforts of Joseph Lancaster, was originally termed 'the Royal British or
Lancastrian system for the education of the Poor".